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Consumer milestone 


Food inspection to protect consumers 
from harmful or fraudulent goods dates 
back to antiquity. In eleventh century 
Merrie England, ‘“‘pepperers’’ went 
through the shops detecting attempts to 
defraud the public by such dodges as 
watering precious spices. 

From the early days in this country 
comes the legend of an Indian tribe, which 
each year set out a guard to warn fisher- 
men to stay away from the clamfish when 
the water was red from the presence of 
poisonous plankton. One day the chief 
of the tribe wanted to go fishing. He 
disregarded the warning of the clam 
‘‘inspector’’ and died after feasting on the 
fish. 

Such isolated and hit-or-miss attempts 
to protect the consuming public from 
impure or misbranded goods are a far cry 
from the scientifically organized, Nation- 
wide inspection and enforcement set-up of 
the Food and Drug Administration today. 

This year marks the fortieth anniversary 
since the Food and Drugs Act of 1906 was 
passed, replacing the old buyer-beware doc- 
trine with the principle that rhe public 
welfare comes first. 

In those early days, inspection was nec- 
essarily limited. The first inspectors were 
virtually sample collectors who went 
about with mesh bags picking up sus- 
pected goods more or less at random. 
They soon got rid of the bags as being too 
reminiscent of the housewife’s shopping 
bag for comfort of a male food inspector 
roaming about in a man’s world. 


Soon, too, the system of random sampling 
was replaced by new enforcement methods 
which served to direct attention at major 
and continuing violations. Today the 
inspector who goes to a plant to detect 
violations is a specialist, with scientific 
equipment to do the job. An ultra-violet 
light, for instance, quickly shows up 
certain signs of filth. 

The big drive is now directed against 
violations involving dangerous food and 
drugs. Violations involving many finan- 
cial losses are placed further down on the 
prosecution priority list. 

From the outset, the policy of officials 
empowered with carrying out pure food 
and drug law enforcement has been to 
cooperate with industry in raising stand- 
ards. The aim is to encourage corrective 
measures that will avoid violations of the 
law rather than to rely entirely on puni- 
tive measures. 

Originally, it will be recalled, the law 
was administered by the Department of 
Agriculture’s Bureau of Chemistry. Now 
the Food and Drug Administration is a 
separate agency under the Federal Security 
Agency. 

Research done through the years in 
carrying out pure food and drug law pro- 
visions have proved of great value to 
industry as well as to consumers. In some 
cases, the research developed techniques 
for producing better, safer products. Also, 
by setting and enforcing standards, it has 
built public confidence in the food, drugs, 
and cosmetics on the market today. By 





prosecuting the few companies that wan; 


to foist dangerous and fraudulent goods op | 


the public, it has helped save from ruinous 
competition the majority of business meq 
who want to operate honestly. 

That this policy of working with busi- 
ness has paid dividends was dramatized at 
the commemorative service held in New 
York on June 25 to celebrate the fortieth 
anniversary of the passage of the Food 
and Drugs Act of 1906. Present at the 
meeting to give testimonials to the wisdom 
of the pioneer law and later strengthening 
provisions were representatives of indus. 
tries which bitterly fought the legislation, 

Forty years ago many felt that legisla. 
tion to protect consumers from the danger 
and waste involved in uncontrolled pro- 
duction of foods and medicine would cuth 
free enterprise. 

Magnitude of the job facing the Food 
and Drug Administration has grown with 
the years since the original food and drugs 
act was passed. Our population is much 
greater, more people live in cities, and 
industrialization has speeded up to a point 
that the volume of food and drugs on the 
market has multiplied manyfold. It’s a 
very different world from the America of 
a few generations ago when the typical 
family produced the major part of the 
goods they consumed at home. 

To strengthen weakness in the original 
Food and Drugs Act and to better protect 
consumers under changed conditions, the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetics Act of 1938 
was passed. The law was designed to 
protect the health and welfare of people 
who, in the complexities of modern in- 
dustrialism, cannot protect themselves. 
It is under this legislation that the Food 
and Drug Administration now operates. 

Scope of the present-day job of FDA is 
revealed by the fact that the value of the 
trade in articles under its control now 
amounts to 25 billion dollars as compared 
to a few hundred million 40 years ago. 
Then about 100,000 products were under 
supervision; now the number is about a 
million. 
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@Washington in the spring, the red- 
headed chairman of the British delegation, 
Dr. Edith Summerskill, remarked, was a 
lovely place to hold an international con- 
ference. 

It was indeed. The trees were in full 
broad leaf, and across the street from the 
Chamber of Commerce the pigeons in 
Lafayette Park were perched on the head, 
shoulders, and hands of a man who was 
feeding them popcorn quietly. 

Inside the auditorium of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, where the delegates 
from 22 countries were gathered in a 
Special Meeting on Urgent Food Problems, 
called by the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the mood was 
less vernal. 

Throughout the world millions of 
people were at the boundary of despair 
from hunger and it was the delegates’ job 
to find a remedy. 

Before a week was out, they had founded 
a New organization, a new international 
food agency, the International Emergency 
Food Council. Was it a remedy for the 
famine? Events will answer that. 

The delegates had arrived with a slightly 
different conception of what to do. 
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A new international food agency is 
born in Washington to mobilize the 
world against famine and death. 
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Delegates from 22 nations met in Washington during May to determine how to bridge the 
10 million ton deficit between the 30 million tons of grain importing countries have to 
export and the 20 million tons surplus countries can export. Solution: A new international 
food agency for the famine duration, the International Emergency Food Council. 








Dust storms and drought, glut, and 
depression were soil and water and nutrient 
to ideas that rooted in America and flow- 
ered into TVA, Crop Insurance, Soil Con- 
servation, and an Ever-Normal Granary. 

Now the seeds are winged, and in coun- 
tries familiar to some from school geogra- 
phies and to others from soldiering similar 
ideas are germinating. 

Death and drought, typhoons, tidal 
waves, and famine are nurturing these 
New World ideas, and hungry people in 
the Old World are looking beyond their 
rations of bread and rice to a vision of a 
world to come. 

However meager the ration, the vision 
is rich indeed, a world ever-normal gran- 
ary, which might lead to an all-hemi- 
sphere control of surpluses, crop insurance, 
and soil conservation services for farmers 
and farms everywhere. 

Visionary? Yes. Far-fetched, utopian, 
impractical? No. 

Ask any one of the delegates who 
attended the special meeting. 

It is impractical—bordering on mad- 
ness—to permit 500 million people in the 
world, 1 in every 4, to come to the edge 
of death in a world famine. It is absurdly 
impractical to reward farmers with ruin 
for producing abundance. 

The delegates who met in the Chamber 
of Commerce auditorium—walls and ceil- 
ings hung with the flag emblems of the 
explorers and discoverers of the Ameri- 
cas—came as spokesmen for the farmers 
and hungry of the world. 

Just arrived by plane from countries 
where children die along the roads of 
hunger, the rolls, the jellies, the meats, 
the pastries, the milk, and the ice cream 
these men saw at breakfast and lunch and 
dinner in their Washington hotels could 
not help but find expression in what they 
had to say. 

The Indian delegate wondered if it were 
not possible for the nonvegetarian world 
to be somewhat less nonvegetarian and 
thus, by saving feed that would be fed to 
animals, enable more to be fed to human 
beings. 

Each glass of beer, the French delegate 
said, uses grain that could lengthen a 
hungry person’s life one hour. 

If 200 million chickens and 50 million 
hogs were slaughtered immediately, the 
Danish delegate said, the world food crisis 
would be over. 

But Sir John Boyd Orr, the gaunt, white- 
haired, Scotch nutrition scientist who is 
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Sir John Orr, FAO head, got the job of 


planning a permanent world food agency. 


Director General of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization, had 
not called the Special Meeting on Urgent 
Food Problems for the delegates of 22 na- 
tions to see what Americans were eating. 
They had not been convoked even for the 
noble purpose of unveiling a dream of a 
world to come. 

They had a specific job to do. The 
world-wide famine, he knew from a careful 
appraisal of the world food situation 
would not end in 90 days or twice 90. By 
harvesttime of 1948 there will be enough 
cereals to prevent people from dying, but 
for years to come after that a shortage of 
the animal products essential for health 
will persist, so that even after the famine 
passes it will be a long time before the 
world gets back to the prewar level of 
nutrition, which itself was far from 
satisfactory. 

Yet, until this conference had been called 
and had completed its work, there was no 
international organization with the power 
to deal with famine problems, authorized 
to continue activities even for the period 
of the present famine crisis. 

UNRRA, which by its charter can only 
Operate in countries devastated by the 
war, comes to a legal end, unless the 
nations of the world act to prolong its 
life, on December 31, 1946, in Europe and 
on March 31, 1947, in Asia. 

When the conference opened, the only 
international agency able to make food 
allocations to needy areas was the Com- 
bined Food Board, an agency operated’ by 





the United States, Great Britain, and Cap. 
ada, with informal representation from 1) 
other countries. This agency was operat. 
ing on a temporary renewal until the end 
of this year. 
International-relief machinery compe. 
tent to make the arrangements for allocat. 
ing and shipping food, feed, seed, machin. 
ery, and fertilizer to most of the nations of 
the world is difficult to organize and slow 
to roll. 
Called to find practical answers to the 
emergency made by famine and scarcity, 
the delegates, in a week of work, produced 
what Sir John called a set of economically 
sound and politically wise expedients. — 
First expedient was an International 
Emergency Food Council, with an initial 
membership of the 3 Combined Food 
Board nations, plus all the others tha 
were represented on the Board's advisory 
committees, 18 nations in all, including 
the Soviet Union. Provision was also 
made for other nations with important 
interests in the international trade of food 
to affiliate later. ; 
The word “‘emergency”’ in the title of 
the new international agency refers to the 
fact that it is temporary and will cease to 
exist either on December 31, 1947, or at 
the end of the shortage of essential 
foodstuffs. 
A true international agency, the new 
world food administration will have ; 
truly international technical staff, and 
will allocate food, feed, seed, fertilizer, 
and machinery to the nations of the world 
Feed, seed, fertilizer, and farm ‘machin- 
ery will be distributed on the same prit- 
ciple except that an additional considera 
tion will weigh in the allotments: Where 
will the allocation of these supplies and 
machinery yield the greatest production 
of food? 
Within one country one way to get : 


job like that done would be to pass a law} 


creating an agency with funds, enforce 
ment personnel, the right to appeal t 
courts to punish violators, and with al 
the prerogatives of a government admit: 
istration with legal responsibility. 

But there is no world government with 
the power to compel individual gover 
ments to do something or to refrain from 
doing something. 

International agencies must work most 
without benefit of police, of courts, 0 
laws, or of congressional appropriations 

The new international board has 





money and no power. It begins operatios 
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began in fact within 3 weeks after the 
special meeting blueprinted it, with an 
agreement by each participating nation 
that it will abide by the recommendations 
of the board. 

Instead of laws to enforce, it has a set 
of conservation recommendations and food 
expansion principles drafted by the special 
meeting to guide it. 

Lacking the methods of compulsions a 
world government might have, it must 
depend upon accurate information to en- 
able it to reach decisions that nations 
recognize as just, and upon world public 
opinion to back it up. 

To accomplish these purposes, the Spe- 
cial Meeting on Urgent Food Problems 
designed and unveiled something .new 
under the sun: A brand new world food 
Research and Information Service. Orig- 
inally described as a world food intelli- 
gence service, the new international bureau 
had its name changed because some dele- 
gates to the special meeting objected to a 
title that smacked of secret-service opera- 
tions. 

Each participating nation will supply 
published and unpublished details of its 
food situation to the research agency, 
which will operate permanently, not tem- 
porarily, as a part of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization. The 
research agency will analyze the data sub- 
mitted, interpret it, in some cases check 
it by investigations of its own, and then 
issue up-to-the-minute reports, surveys, 
and recommendations at least quarterly 
beginning in September of this year. 

With this agency serving as a world food 
observation post, warnings of famines and 
gluts will be published long enough in 
advance of the event for the nations to 
deal with them intelligently and deci- 
sively—if the nations want to. 

With this information the International 
Emergency Food Council will make recom- 
mendations to its member nations with 
tespect to rationing, diet levels, agricul- 
tural and price policy, and the allocation 
of food. 

Then it will be up to the member nations 
to put into practice the recommendations 
needed to carry the world through the 
famine crisis. If they fail to carry out 
the commitment to cooperate with the 
International Emergency Food Council, 
teports from the Research and Information 
Service and from other sources will indi- 
cate that, too, and the facts will be made 
public, 
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Delegates to the special meeting predicted that the grain crisis will end with the 1947 
harvests but years will elapse before people eat again as well before the war. 


This is not the World Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation which the Director Gen- 
eral of UNRRA, F. H. LaGuardia, urged 
on the special meeting. Nor is it the 
Ever-Normal Granary the Belgian delegate 
spoke of so feelingly, nor any of the other 
permanent international food agencies the 
Czechs, the French, the Hollanders, or the 
Latin Americans wanted to establish im- 
mediately. 

It is a beginning, an attempt to bridge 
the deficit gap of 10 million tons of cereal 
grains which mean life or death to 500 
million people. It is also an attempt to 
bridge the time between two eras in world 
history, between the time of presently 
operating individualist sovereign nations 
and the time that may come when these 
nations cooperate effectively to achieve the 
one freedom without which the other three 
cannot exist—freedom from want. 

Many of the delegates were disappointed 
that no permanent world agency was es- 
tablished. Some wondered audibly why 
the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization, FAO itself, could not under- 
take the job. 

Two important reasons explain why. 
FAO was organized last October in Quebec 
as an international research, information, 
and coordinating agency without execu- 
tive powers. It cannot spend money for 
relief, or buy food or charter ships even 
if it had the money. It promotes plans 
for a better international food policy; it 
conducts surveys, publishes statistics, 


writes reports, makes suggestions, spon- 
sors the exchange of scientific information, 
points to malnutrition, warns against soil 
erosion; it studies, reports, informs, co- 
ordinates; but it is not an executive agency. 

Time was the second reason. What had 
to be done had to be done quickly, and it 
was. The new world council rose from 
blue print to actuality in less than a month. 


But the delegates did not lay aside alto- 
gether the dreams they brought to the 
meeting of a permanent world food agency. 

FAO itself was instructed to prepare a 
plan for a world food agency, which would 
accomplish all the objectives that lead to 
a famine—-a free universe and a world of 
farmers without fear of surpluses. This 
plan it is to present to its next general 
meeting, which is to be held in Copen- 
hagen beginning September 2, 1946. 

And since UNRRA has a job assigned to 
it which bears importantly on the shape of 
the world to come—rehabilitation—and 
since UNRRA will cease to exist, presum- 
ably on March 31, 1947, FAO was in- 
structed to begin cooperating witii UNRRA 
in its rehabilitation program so that neces- 
sary parts of this work could continue after 
UNRRA goes out of eistence. 

In the meantime, the new International 
Emergency Food Council will allocate 
food and farm supplies while it, UNRRA, 
FAO; other international organizations, 
the nations of the world, and the people 
of the world combat famine. ° 
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@ These are the days that try the ingenuity and 
skill of America’s veteran kitchen campaigners. 
Shortages of many food standbys squarely face 
the cooks of the Nation with a neat food strategy 
problem: How best to make out, using the foods 
they can get, most particularly those that are 
plentiful or relatively so. 

This puts the spotlight on recipes—new ways 
to use plentiful foods—tricks for substituting 
items that are in good supply for those that are 
scarce. 

Potatoes are plentiful. 
recipes substituting potatoes for flour are in 
order. A few potato recipes follow: 


Potato Pancakes 


Cereals are not. So 


Grate 2 cups of raw potatoes and put 
immediately into 4 cup of milk. Add 1 
egg slightly beaten, 2 tablespoons flour, 
1 teaspoon salt, and, if desired, 1 table- 
spoon finely chopped onion. Drop from 
a tablespoon onto % greased pan. Cook 
until well browned and crisp on both 
sides. Serve hot. (Recipe for 5 or 6 
persons. ) 

Shepherd Pie 

For a pie to serve 6 people, allow about 

2 cups of seasoned mashed potato. Fill a 
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By wise choice of recipes, you can eat well— 
and still save scarce food for the starving. 


baking dish about two-thirds full of hot 
meat stew Cif too full it will boil over). 
Cover the stew with mashed potato, leav- 
ing a few openings for steam to escape. 
Place in a hot oven (400° F.) for about 
25 minutes until the crust browns lightly. 


Eggs Baked in Potato Cups 

Shape seasoned mashed potato into balls, 
using about % cup for each ball. Place 
balls on a greased baking sheet. With a 
spoon, press center of ball to form into cup 
shape. Drop an egg into each cup. Season 
with salt and pepper. Bake in a slow oven 
(325° F.) for 20 minutes, or until egg is as 
firm as desired. 


Potato Stuffing for Chicken 

Ingredients: 2 cups unseasoned mashed 
potato; 1 cup stale bread crumbs; 1 egg, 
beaten; 1 tablespoon finely minced onion; 
4% cup fat, melted; 1 teaspoon salt; \% 
teaspoon pepper; 1 teaspoon sage. 

Combine and pile lightly into the bird. 

This stuffing can also be used in meat roasts, 
but the outlook is that poultry, particularly 
turkey, will be in relatively better supply this 
Large stocks of big 


month than will meat. 


turkeys were put in storage earlier this year and 
the new crop of turkeys is due to be arriving om 
the market now in advance of the usual schedule, 
owing to the fact that poultry raisers started 
their turkeys ahead of usual in expectation of 
large military orders. 


In case you're interested in more potat 
recipes, you can get them free by writing th 
Office of Information, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., for Pota- 
toes in Popular Ways, AWI-85. 


Meats will continue scarce but the prospect 
is for a record catch of fish. Good fish cank 
ruined in the cooking, so it behooves the houst- 
wife to do a little research on recipes to make 
her family eat their fish and ask for more. 


Since it’s important to conserve cooking fat: 
in these days of world shortages, recipes fo 
broiling, steaming, or boiling are recommendtd 
in preference to those for frying. 


Boiling is actually the wrong word for it—ai 
fish should be simmered, never boiled. 


Simmered Fish 


Lean fish are preferred for cooking i 
water or steam, because the flesh has les 
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tendency to fall apart than does fat fish. 
Putting the fish in a wire basket or a per- 
forated pan or wrapping it in cheesecloth 
further serves to protect it from breaking. 
Simmered fish may be improved in flavor 
by cooking in any of the following liquids: 

Plain salted water—to each quart of 
water add 1% tablespoons salt. 

Acid water—to each quart of water add 
14 tablespoons salt and 3 tablespoons 
lemon juice or vinegar. 

Court bouillon—cook } cup each of 
chopped carrots, onion, and celery with 2 
tablespoons fat for 5 minutes; add 2 sprigs 


“boiling’’ and steaming as easy, quick, 
economical methods of preparing fish for 
use at two meals. 
Jellied Fish Salad 

Ingredients: 2 cups fish flakes; 1 table- 
spoon gelatin; 4 cup cold water; 2 eggs; 
34 teaspoon salt; }4 cup minced celery; 1 tea- 
spoon minced onion; \ cup vinegar; 4 cup 
water. 

Chop the fish finely. 


in cold water. 


Soften the gelatin 
Beat the eggs, add the 
salt, celery, onion, vinegar, and water, 
and cook over boiling water until thick- 
ened. Add the softened gelatin and stir 


and flake the flesh. Heat water and add 
bagoong, straining to remove bone. Add 
salt, tomato, and extracted bagoong to 
the fish. Cook 3 minutes, stirring once or 
twice. Add beans, cover, and simmer until 
pods are tender. 

This is the beginning of the season when a 
larger percentage of the beef coming to market is 
Urility beef, which is best adapted to slou 
cooking in pot roasts and stews or meat loaf. 
This last, incidentally, has the added advan- 
tage of stretching the meat with filler. 

When meat is scarce, variety meats such as 
kidney or brains are usually easier to get than 





A hungry world looks to America for help. If you eat wisely guests at your table. Cooks can serve tasty, nutritious meals 


but not too well, these hungry of many 


parsley, 6 whole black peppers, 2 cloves, 
, bay leaf, 1 tablespoon salt, 2 tablespoons 
vinegar, and 2 quarts water; bring to the 
boiling point and cook for a few minutes 
and strain. 

Plain “Boiled” Fish 

Three pounds of fillets or steaks, or 4 
pounds whole fish (preferably lean fish); 
3} tablespoons salt in 2 quarts simmering 
water. 

Place one layer of fish cut into suitable 
pieces for serving in a basket or perforated 
pan. Lower the basket into the simmer- 
ing, salted water. Cook about 20 minutes 
or until tender; remove and drain. Serve 
hot with a rich, bright-colored sauce. 
Steamed Fish 

Use the same quantities as for boiled 
fish. Cut into serving pieces; salt on both 
sides and let stand for 10 minutes to absorb 
the salt. Place the fish, one layer deep, 
in’ a well-oiled steamer and cook about 
20 minutes or until tender. Serve hot 
with a seasoned butter dressing or with 
tomato or egg sauce. 

Left-over **boiled’’ or steamed fish may 
be broken into flakes and used in a number 
of tasty dishes. In fact, many cooks use 
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lands will be unseen 


until it has dissolved; then add the fish. 
Pour into dampened molds, let stand in a 
cold place until firmly set, turn out on 
crisp lettuce. 

For people who like to experiment with 
exotic foreign cookery, a recent publica- 
tion by the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion of the University of Hawaii, Foods 
Used by Filipinos in Hawaii, makes inter- 
esting reading. One of the recipes follows: 
Beans With Fish 

Ingredients: 1 pound parda (hyacinth 
beans) or other beans; % tablespoon fat; 
4 pound fish; 4% cup water; 2 tablespoons 
bagoong; % teaspoon salt; 1 large tomato, 
sliced. 

Any type of bean or a combination of 
several may be used in this recipe. The 
pods need not be opened, but the beans 
should be cut into 1-inch lengths. 

In case you've never met bagoong, it’s 
a condiment made from fermented small 
fish. Some varieties are seasoned with 
chili peppers or other flavorings. The ad- 
venturous cook may substitute some of 
these. 

String the beans and open the pods. 
Heat fat and fry the fish. Remove bones 


and save scarce foods by using plentiful foods intelligently. 


other cuts because there is less demand for them. 
Kidney Stew 


Ingredients: 1 beef kidney; 1 cup diced 
potato; 1 small onion sliced; *4 teaspoon 
salt; 1 tablespoon flour; 1 tablespoon 
melted butter or other fat; 1 egg yolk; 
chopped parsley; few drops tobasco sauce; 
1 tablespoon lemon juice. 


Wash the kidney well, and remove the 
skin and most of the fat. Cover with cold 
water, heat slowly to the boiling point; 
discard the water and repeat the process 
until there is no strong odor and no scum 
on the water. Then add about 1 quart of 
fresh water and simmer the kidney until 
tender. Remove the kidney and cut into 
small pieces. If the broth is mild, reserve 
it to cook the potato and onion in; other- 
wise, cook them in water. Then add the 
kidney and the salt. Thicken with the 
blended flour and fat, and cook for a few 
minutes longer. Stir some of the stew into 
the beaten egg yolk, mix all together and 
add the parsley, tabasco sauce, and lemon 
juice. The heat of the stew will cook the 
egg sufficiently. Serve at once. 


Eggs, incidentally, are good protein food that 
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are expected to be in relatively good supply in 
most sections of the country this month. Not 
only do they serve to provide protein for the diet 
but also they may be used as binder or for 
thickening in place of flour or cornstarch. 

For example, a clear, slightly thick 
gravy for chicken stew may be madeby 
adding a little of the hot chicken broth to 
well-beaten eggs and then stirring the mix- 
ture into the rest of the hot broth. Never 
hold the gravy over direct heat after the 
eggs are added. 

Eggs also can be used Chinese fashion 
to make a sort of flourless noodle to give 
‘“body’’ to soups. Just before the soup is 
ready to serve and while it is still simmer- 
ing, gradually pour in a beaten egg. The 
egg cooks in yellow strands immediately 
on coming in contact with the hot soup. 
Serve at once. 

The following recipe for corn pudding 
illustrates the principle of the vegetable 
custard which may be applied to cooking 
snap beans, peas, or limas. Frequent 
choice of these seed-type vegetables is 
recommended to assure vitamin-safe diets. 


Corn Pudding 


Ingredients: 3 eggs; 2 cups fresh or 
canned corn or dried corn soaked and 
cooked; 2 tablespoons melted butter; 1 
teaspoon salt; pepper; 2 cups milk. 

Beat the eggs, add all the other ingre- 
dients, and more salt if necessary. Pour 
into a greased baking dish, place in a pan 
of hot water, and bake in a moderate oven 
(350° F.) for about 1 hour, or until set in 
the center. Corn canned Maine style—that 
is, with the grain scored and the pulp 
scraped out—is especially good for use in 
this kind of a dish. 

All the way from soup to nuts there are oppor- 
tunities for ringing in plentiful food items in- 
stead of scarce ones. A hearty potato and oat- 
meal soup, for instance, is practically a supper 
in itself—certainly substantial enough not to 
require a cracker or bread accompaniment. 


Potato Soup With Oatmeal 


Ingredients: 4 cups meat broth; 2 cups 
diced potatoes; % cup sliced onions; 1 cup 
sliced carrots; 4 cup chopped celery; 
cup rolled oats; 4 to 1 cup cooked toma- 
toes; salt and pepper. 

Add to the meat broth the potatoes, 
onion, carrots, and celery. Bring to the 
boiling point. Gradually stir in the rolled 
oats. Simmer 20 minutes or until the 
vegetables are tender. Add the tomatoes. 
Season with salt and pepper. Heat and 


serve. 


Another way in which oatmeal may be 
used to save flour is to substitute it for 
bread crumbs in making meat loaf. 


Rolled Oats Meat Loaf 


Ingredients: 1 cup rolled oats; 2 cups 
water; 143 pounds ground beef; % pound 
ground pork; 2 tablespoons chopped onion; 
214 teaspoons salt; % teaspoon pepper; } 
teaspoon celery seed, if desired. 

Cook the rolled oats in the usual way 
in the 2 cups of water. Mix all the ingre- 
dients. Form into a loaf and place on a 





spoon table fat, ) teaspoon mustard and q 
dash of paprika, and \ teaspoon celery seed 
if desired. Cook over hot water, Stirring 
constantly until the mixture has jus 
thickened (about as thick as heavy cream), 
This makes * cup. 

For the vegetables to harmonize in a salad 
symphony, cooks will be guided by their indj- 
vidual tastes and by what particular vegetables 
are ripening in their gardens or are plentiful in 
local markets. Among the vegetables likely tg 
be in good supply this month in most parts of 
the country are: Tomatoes, snap beans, limas, 





piece of heavy paper in a rack in an open 
roasting pan. Bake about 10 minutes in 
a hot oven. Then reduce the temperature 
to moderate and continue to cook for 1% 
hours. Serve hot or cold. This recipe is 
sufficient to serve 6 people. 

When it comes to garden salads, housewives 
can go all out on these, serene in the knowledge 
that not only do they provide a tasty summer 
dish but also supply important food elements 
in which many diets are deficient. And inci- 
dentally they make good use of abundant 
perishables. 

Salad brings us back to the problem of saving 
fats, however. Two ways to do this are: Use 
sour cream dressing or a cooked dressing, both 
of which require less fats than ordinary mayon- 
Then, of course, 
there's no law against eating your crisp garden 


naise or French dressing. 


greens just as they grow, with only a bit of salt 
or salt and vinegar added. Some people, not just 
reducing damsels, really prefer their salad that 
way. In point of fact, the word salad is derived 
from the Latin word for salt. 


Cooked Salad Dressing 


Beat together 1 or 2 eggs and 3 table- 
spoons vinegar until smooth. Add the 
other ingredients—}s cup milk, 1 table- 


Some salad 
favorites in season this month are avocados 


sweet corn, squash, beets, lettuce. 


from Cuba, romaine, water cress, and green 
peppers. All in all, these are the makings of 
quite a luscious salad bowl, not to mention a 
tasty vegetable plate. 

Nor are fruits lacking for fresh fruit dessert 
or fruit salad, as you will. It's peach season 
in most parts of the country. Also California 
grapes are coming on the market, while Bartlett 
pears reach their peak from August to October. 
Also this year's record acreage of watermelons 
should continue to yield bountiful supplits 
during August and canteloup should be plenti- 
ful too. 

A good dressing for fruit salad (or for 
vegetables too) can be made from sour 
cream. 


Sour Cream Dressing 

Whip 's cup sour cream, then gradually 
stir in the following mixture—1 table- 
spoon sugar; 4 teaspoon salt; a little pep- 
per; 1 tablespoon lemon juice; and 2 table- 
spoons vinegar. To whip sour cream 
smooth and somewhat stiff, keep it cold. 
Setting the bowl in another bowl of 
crushed ice helps. Avoid overbeating be- 
cause the cream will churn and turn to 
butter. This dressing requires no cooking. 
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lt can happen—to you 


@Let’s consider a few statistics. They 
are not cold figures—they are figures on 
our past accident records in this country. 
They are figures that make a yardstick by 
which we can determine the accidents that 
will happen to us in the coming year unless 
more simple care is taken. They are brutal 
figures—figures that can be translated into 
pain, torn flesh, crippled bodies, and 
death. The tragic part of them is that 
they were compiled from an accumulation 
of simple acts. The hopeful part is that 
they can be reduced in number by acts 
equally simple. 

In 1944, 95,000 people met their death 
by accident. And 9,800,000 suffered dis- 
abling injuries. Of these injuries, 340,000 
resulted in permanent disabilities ranging 
fom a finger amputation to complete 
cippling. These accidents were no re- 
specters of place. They happened when 
someone got careless on a tractor in the 
fields, because of horseplay in a machine 
shop, because drivers and pedestrians let 
their mind get off the highways, and 
because careless people around the house 
left buckets on the stairs, or slipped on the 
soap in the bathtub, or did some other 
foolish avoidable thing. 


On the Road 


Now, more figures. Let’s break down 
the number of highway accidents we will 
bein for, as based upon the present traffic 
accident rate—and, remember, they are 
very personal figures. In fact, the 
President’s Highway Safety Conference, 
which was held last May, pointed out 
that at the rate we are going 38,000 people 
will be killed and 1,300,000 injured before 
New Year’s Day 1947, and that the toll 
will mean that scarcely any individual in 


the United States will escape the tragedy 


of having one or more of his relatives, 
friends, or associates killed or injured in a 
traffic accident. This toll is comparable 
to having the entire population of one of 
our large cities maimed, suffering pain, 
and meeting sudden death. 

If the figures still sound big and distant, 
let's just take three people .out of the 
1,300,000—a couple in early middle age. 
In 10 days they are going to celebrate their 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary—and 
with them is their daughter, just finished 
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Started for a party, ended at a funeral. Each year about 100,000 persons detour to an 
undertaker as the result of avoidable automobile accidents. Drive carefully and live. 


school with a delayed graduation from the 
university after service in the Waves. 
They have taken off from their pleasant 
midwestern home for a double celebra- 
tion—the father and mother’s twenty-fifth 
wedding anniversary will fall on the same 
day that their daughter will meet and 
marry in San Diego a young lieutenant still 
on terminal leave. 

There is no hurry. They have plenty of 
time to make the drive to the coast. They 
are speeding over a wide prairie highway 
their second day out. The highway is 
covered with dust, a light shower falls, 
just enough to grease the concrete. The 
father, at the wheel, comments, ‘‘It’s a 
little slippery,’ but slips along at 60. He 
hasn't been used to such a fast pace since 
before the war. An eager weaver, who 
likes to cut around at 70, sounds his horn. 
Father becomes nervous only a fraction of 
a second, steers a little farther to the right, 
off the highway. A concrete culvert looms 
ahead. When the first car stopped for 
them, father, who crawled to his wife, 
was holding her lifeless head in his lap. 
He never walked again. The daughter was 
removed from the wreckage and buried 
with her mother. 

Just another avoidable accident. A 


weaver and bobber—who just can’t resist 
dashing about, in, and around cars, bang- 
ing bumpers, forcing others into ditches 
and trees, and giving other drivers the 
jitters—was one cause of the accident. 
And father could have slowed down too, 
considering his age and no recent experi- 
ence in driving. But that’s how accidents 
happen. 

A review of thousands of highway acci- 
dents reduces practically every immediate 
cause to one—failure to conform driving prac- 
tices to driving conditions. With few excep- 
tions the causes of highway accidents 
could be analyzed to show that somewhere, 
sometime, in the brief period before the 
accident actually happened, one or both 
of the persons involved had miscalculated, 
with the result that driving care was out 
of tune with driving conditions. Driving 
conditions add up to three things—the 
condition of the car, the condition of the 
driver, and the condition of the highway. 
If any of these vary singly or in com- 
bination, an adjustment in driving care is 
necessary. Failure to make the adjust- 
ment means immediate exposure to acci- 
dents. The National Safety Council breaks 
the immediate cause of accidents down to 
these three conditions in the following 
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Home accidents brought death suddenly 
but needlessly to 32,000 families in 1944. 


order of the chief reasons for accidents: 

Unsafe Pedestrian 
Acts 

Drinking Drivers 

Bodily Defects 

Age of Driver 

Bicyclists 

Unsafe Vehicles 


Highway Defects 


Condition of Highway 


Condition of Driver 
Condition of Driver 
Condition of Driver 
Condition of Highway 
Condition of Car 
Condition of Highway 

Although the final responsibility is upon 
the driver, much can be done to protect the 
highways by more comprehensive laws 
The recent conference 
called by the President emphasizes the im- 
portance of uniformity in State and local 
traffic laws and regulations, and recom- 
mends the adoption by all States and 
municipalities of a uniform vehicle code 
and traffic ordinances as well as a reason- 
able and uniform enforcemcnt of the laws 
as a help to safe driving. 


Death at Home 


Now back to the big figures again. One 
does not need to go ploughing through a 
stormy night in a motor car to do the care- 
less act that invites accidental death and 
injury. In 1944 accidents right in the home 
totaled 4,800,000. -Of these, 130,000 in- 
volved some permanent disability, and 
32,000 people met their death under the 
security of their roof or in their own back- 
yards. 

These home accidents are strictly private 
affairs within the family circle itself. 
There are no laws or traffic police there. 
The only law is within each individual 
who can say “‘be safe, or else.”’ 


and ordinances. 


Failure 
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Survey your home for accident hazards, 
your family is not safe if you are careless. 


to be safe exacts its immediate penalty 
without benefit of the courts, but takes 
it in the toll of injury and death. 

The type of accidents leading the causes 
of accidental death in the home was falls; 
15,800 people fell to their death at home. 
This accounts for more than half of all 
home fatalities. Deaths due to burns, ex- 
plosions, and conflagrations numbered 
6,200. Gas killed 1,300. Mechanical suf- 
focation (mostly children under 5 years of 
age smothered by bedclothes) accounted 
for 1,400. 

To bring these several millions down to 
a few personal cases. Take the blond and 
laughing 4-year-old little girl, who darted 
into the kitchen where her mother was 
putting clothes through the electric wring- 
er. The child stood, wide-eyed, watching 
the operation. Then in a flash, as her 
mother reversed the wringer, her hand 
darted up to the dripping garment which 
was disappearing back into the tub. Her 
scream was too late to avoid her having a 
mutilated hand for the rest of her life. 

And the housewife whose husband re- 
turned from work to find her dead on the 
kitchen floor, her neck broken. All she 
had done was to climb up on a radiator, 
steadying herself on a rickety shelf while 
she attempted to adjust a high curtain 
rod. And so on ad infinitum. 

There are some general rules for safety 
in the home, but before any of them can be 
made fully operative one fundamental 
point must be well understood: You and 
every member of your family must be 
completely aware of the danger of acci- 
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Death also takes a harvest on the farm, ; | 


1945 about 16,000 people died needless! | 


dents, have judgment and foresight, a1 
be interested in every project that w"| 
make the home safer. 

Home accidents occur because there 
lack of interest in preventing accidem | 
If such accidents are to be prevented, th 
interest cannot be a sporadic one induc 
by accident-prevention campaigns or fear 
It must 
be a week-in, week-out, year-in, year-out 


resulting from recent accidents. 


consciousness of the danger that strikes 
when watchfulness fails. 

First on the list of things to do, approach 
your home as safety engineers approach: 
factory. First, find out where the hazards 
are, whether that danger be a drawer af 
sharp-edged kitchen utensils within the 
reach of a small child, a scatter rug ona 
polished floor, a loose stair carpet, a slip 
pery stair landing, a faulty light plug, ot 
a bar of soap on the bottom of the bathtub 
or dropped on the floor beside it. The 
home engineer, after exploring all possible f 
hazards, should take the next step and / 
study the most effective ways of removing 
them or placing safeguards around them| 
The scatter rug can be tacked down or non; 
slip material put under it, the light plug 
repaired before it is used again, tht 
stair carpet mended, the slippery landing 
treated, the drawer containing the sharp 
edged tools locked or the tools kept out 
of the reach of the child. 

And there are many other practices that 
must be guarded against on the spot if the 
home engineer is to do the job well. Iti 
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job to get right after food or liquid spilled 
on the kitchen floor before somebody hits 
the spot in a fatal skid. Turn off the elec- 
tric iron when you answer the phone or the 
doorbell. Don’t forget soap on the bath- 
room floor. Don’t misjudge your strength 
and attempt to hoist heavy furniture with- 
out help. 

In other words, the safety engineer ob- 
serves the possible hazards that exist and 
knows the immediate hazard when it is 
seen, and, most important of ali, takes im- 
mediate steps to eliminate it. 

But accident dangers lurk not only on 


ithe highway and in the home. They also 


move with violence across the wide farm 
lands of the country. The farm resident 


“accidental death total for 1945 was 16,000, 
‘an 8 percent increase over 1944. Agricul- 


tural work was more hazardous than any 
of the seven major industrial groups. 

Based upon the increase in the accident 
death rate on farms from 1944 to 1945, a 
continued increase this year would bring 

to 19,500 deaths. Nonfatal injuries 

» farm residents at the last compilation 

umbered 1,800,000, according to the Na- 
tional Safety Council. With the increased 
‘ate of accident indicated this year, some 
inember of each of the 7,000,000 farm fam- 
ilies in the United States has almost one 
chance in five of suffering injury, unless 
immediate steps are taken by all individ- 
uals on the farm to prevent this loss. 

Farm accidents occur not only in the 
home but also in the fields. In the home 
the types of accidents are approximately 
the same as in the city. On the farm itself, 
the careless use of machinery accounts for 
30 percent of the injured, livestock 24 
percent, falls 12 percent, excessive heat 7 
percent, lightning 6 percent, burns and 
explosions 5 percent, crushing by falling 
tree 4 percent, other work accidents 12 
percent. 

The approach to reducing farm accidents 
is generally the same as in the home—a 
close scrutiny of the entire fari plant for 
accident-breeding equipment, buildings, 
and conditions in the barn and elsewhere— 
to be followed by removal of the hazards. 

And now for one more figure. It is a 
trivial figure compared to the human suf- 
fering, disability, and death that acci- 
dents bring. Last year accidents caused 
the great loss of $4,900,000,000. All these 
losses of human beings and money can be 
gteatly reduced by the constant use of good 
common sense. Each of us has that, and 
cach of us stands to lose if we don't 
employ it. 
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Here's a checklist you can use to inventory 
your home against the threats of accidents: 


LIVING, DINING, AND BEDROOMS 


1. All furniture firm and solid . 

2. Rugs and carpets skidproof . . 

3. Coverings on stair landings fastened wninder. 

4. Spark screen for fireplace . 

5. Furnace and stove smoke pipes ‘iidatied 

6. Adequate number of ash trays . 

7. Adequate metal or fiber wastebaskets . 

8. Floors clear of toys and other such tripping hazards . 

9. Electric cords and plugs in good repair and safe operating nian 

10. Insulated electric light pull chains . 

BASEMENT 

1. Metal containers for ashes . a 

2. Proper racks for hand tools and garden vnsiaiiiite 

3. Heating unit in good repair and safe operating condition . 

4. All storage necessary and orderly . . 

5. Basement stairs in good repair (Hand rails? iin a clutter or er ; 

6. Tightly covered containers for paint, oil, shellac, etc. . 

7. Substantial receptacles for waste collection . ; 

8. Fireboxes, flues, and chimneys in safe operating evades 

KITCHEN 

1. Gas stove and water heater in good repair and safe operating condition . 

2. All electrical appliances in good repair, safe operating condition, and een 
insulated and grounded . : 

3. No storing of gasoline or other ‘diamine Ssauhile : 

4. Handles of hot utensils on stoves out of children’s reach . 

5. Matches in metal containers out of children’s reach 

6. Protective racks for knives, shears, ice picks, etc. ; 

7. Poison labels on lye, bleaches, and other dangerous duane manus, oid 
stored out of children’s reach . 

BATHROOM 

1. Handholds near bath tub . 

2. Nonslip mat in bathtub or shower . 

3. Electric light switch insulated . 

4. Medicines in suitable cabinet out of dite s only 

5. All poisons labeled and locked up separately . 

6. Proper first-aid equipment provided . 

7. Floors clear of soap, pools of water, and other ies or scents white cause 
falls . 

ATTIC 

. Flooring provided for space used . : 

: Storage orderly and free of unwanted or unnecessary ee ; 

3. Adequate lighting provided or 

4. Sturdy ladder in safe condition provided if entrance is sng conte. 

GENERAL 

1. Stairs free of all articles . : 

2. Stepladders in good repair and wb nitions ia : 

3. Adequate lighting on stair treads and landings . : 

4. Stairs and steps provided with sturdy handrail and in _ repair . 

5. Porch construction in good repair and provided with sturdy handrails . 

6. Stairs, walks, and doorways free of ice during winter season . 

7. Stair gate or play pen provided where small children play . 

8. Portable fire extinguisher handy and in good working order . , 

9. Use of portable gas or kerosene heaters (never in small, confined need : 


OOOOOOOO00 


OOOO0O0O00 
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Help for hungry neighbors all over the world is going daily 
from the pantries—and pocketbooks—of private American 
citizens. Here are a few of the ways they send it. 


®A nursery in Arnheim, Holland, is Girl Scouts and Girl Reserves in Eugene, seems to agree that eating less bread is not 

adopted by rural women of Nassau Oreg., send 7,200 pounds of canned food _ starvation. 

County, N. Y. to Europe. Millions of Americans with close ties in 
The 4-H club gives $3,325.46 to help A woman brings 400 cans of milk tothe the devastated countries have organized 


feed the children of Czechoslovakia. YWCA food collection in Cleveland. agencies for relief. Besides that, a stream 
And a soldier just back from famine of packages to relatives and friends has 
areas gives his entire mustering-out pay flowed toward Europe from the moment 
for food packages. permission was given. In Norway, fot 
Incidents like these, by the thousands, instance, the postal authorities estimate 



















are reported from every section of the that in the year since VE-day, 710,000 
country. People are saying: “‘Let us help. parcel-post packages from the United 
We want to share what we have.’’ They States have been received. 

are not content to leave it all to interna- American Relief for Italy has shipped 
tional programs such as the Emergency more than 35 million pounds of food, 
Food Collection organized on behalf of medicines, and clothing since it started 


me 





UNRRA. work in 1945. Under its auspices 150,000 
This outpouring of sympathy for other children receive a pint of milk and vitamin 

AS human beings far outweighs the protests tablets every day. 
~ against making our abundance less abun- American Relief for France, since it 


dant. A large segment of our population began operation in October 1944, has 


—, 





(Left) Czechoslovak children, languid and apathetic, speak for 
Europe's thousands of half-starved, ill-clothed youngsters, easy 
prey for disease. In Prague alone seven out of ten children 
between 9 and 12 have positive tuberculosis, 60 percent in the 
entire country have nutritional anemia, 50 percent have goitre. (R) 
(1) Ten months old Viennese victim of malnutrition and tubercu- 
losis whose future would be brief indeed but for emergency feeding 
program carried out by the American Red Cross. (2) First drink of 
milk on the dock of Gdansk, Poland, where a U. S. cow has just 
been unloaded from an UNRRA livestock ship. Church of the 
Brethren official who accompanied shipment looks on. (3) Alllied 
displaced persons in a European camp get a bit of added nourish- 
ment and cheer from surplus prisoner-of-war packages distributed 
by the American Red Cross. (4) Pennies from American children 
paid for these Junior Red Cross gift boxes which the children of 
Amphissa, Greece, line up to get. (5) Life-giving egg punch is 
distributed to these little victims of tuberculosis of the spine ino 
European children’s hospital. (6) A French mother watches 
anxiously as a farmer weighs out the monthly ration of butter for 
her children. Adults get none. (7) A check payable to Hunger 
SF, ~ is the way New York City’s Famine Emergency Committee wanis 
contributions. Other cities are taking up this dramatic plan. 
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shipped 1,016%4 tons of food to France. 
Of this amount, approximately 425 tons 
were cereals, 275 tons milk powders, and 
the rest miscellaneous items such as fruit 
juices, chocolate, fats, health drinks, 
canned food, tea, coffee, sugar, etc. 

High schools all over the country have 
organized food-collection campaigns. The 
Washington, D. C., unit, in an individual 
package drive this spring, filled 14,000 
packages. 

Greek War Relief Association provides 
supplementary feeding to over a million 
children. They also provide food pack- 
ages which can be bought and sent, duty 
free, through the association to individ- 
uals anywhere in Greece. 

Right now Greek War Relief Associa- 
tion is concentrating on its ‘Give an 
Animal”’ campaign. Their goal is 10,000 
head of livestock. In the first 3 weeks of 
the animal campaign Americans bought 
for Greece 1,068 cows, mules, and horses 
valued at $148,000. Animals are usually 
bought by individuals or groups through 
UNRRA and stock piled in Greece. Gift 
orders are cabled, and delivery made to 
the farmer by UNRRA representatives. 
Heifers and mares are bred before the trip. 
Calves and colts are dividends for lucky 
farmers. 

Church of the Brethren is contributing 
in a very real way to this livestock pro- 
gram. Besides giving about 500 animals, 
volunteers from the church who are ex- 
perienced livestock handlers have accom- 
panied all shipments and cared for stock 
en route. Said one of the men, “I want 
to see us harness up our Christian faith to 
the world’s needs, in the hope of saving 
lives and building a better world.” 

United Yugoslav Relief Fund of America 
ships relief materials in bulk only. The 
enormous difficulty of transportation and 
communication makes handling individual 
packages unfeasible. Goods are delivered 
to the Red Cross of Yugoslavia which 
handles distribution. 

Organizations of international scope 
were quick to send food and clothing to 
their overseas staff after liberation. The 
job of reviving their work on a prewar 
basis has gone forward, in some cases, 
with unbelievable speed. 

Polish YMCA, under its American-born 
director, is in full swing in modern build- 
ings in 3 large cities and 5 smaller ones. 
In all of these a daily supplementary meal 
of milk or cocoa and bread is served to 
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school children. Dried milk and cocoa 
come from Polish YMCA headquarters in 
New York. This summer 15,000 boys will 
go to camp for 3 weeks. Six thousand 
younger children will be in day camp. 

The YWCA, up to April 30, 1946, had 
sent to Europe 27,543 pounds of food and 
67,300 vitamin capsules and tablets. Vita- 
mins were sent also to China. Since May 
1945 the YWCA here has been sending 
4-pound personal packages to its leaders 
in Italy. These tokens of friendship and 
promises of more to follow lifted spirits 
as much as the food helped bodies. 





THANK YOU NOTES 


From France: ‘I want to thank you 
for the sun you brought in so many hearts 
all over France.”’ 

From Holland: ‘*War has taken our 
. . 1 can think that 
the time will be better soon, and with 
your help, very soon.” 

From Budapest: ‘* There were smiles 
on faces where it was inconceivable for 


laugh, but now . . 


these shattered people to smile again, 
and a resurgence of spirit which we had 
all presumed dead. Gentlemen, I send 
you this message of faith and grati- 
ee 
thanks.”’ 

From Yugoslavia: “‘ As Jong as my 


. and my own overwhelming 


family and I ave alive, we shall remem- 
ber your care with gratitude.” 











The American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee has shipped this year from the 
United States 285,000 pounds of dried 
vegetables and fruits, 220,000 pounds of 
high calory fats, more than 100,000 
pounds of tea and coffee, 155,000 pounds 
of kosher meat, 100,000 cans of fruit and 
vegetable juices, plus tinned soups, cheese, 
fish, bouillon cubes, flour, sugar, milk, and 
1,500,000 pounds of holiday provisions— 
unleavened bread, meal and raisins. 

The American Friends Service Commit- 
tee operates in almost every one of the 
famine-distressed countries of the world. 
Although often called a **Quaker’’ pro- 
gram, many other church groups and 
individuals contribute both personnel and 
financial support. Their work is as varied 
as the needs of humanity—everything 
from running a school feeding program in 
Lapland to advising the Government in 





Delhi on relief. In the first quarter of 1946 
the American Friends Service Committee 
shipped to Europe 2,735,051 pounds of 
food, clothing, and other relief materials 
valued at $1,224,609. 

The Unitarian Service Committee has 
working centers in 12 European covntries 
and French Equatorial Africa. Through 
May 18, 1946, they had shipped 213,649 
pounds of food, 623,032 pounds of cloth. 
ing .. . and their drives are continuous, 
Staff workers who know the needies 
cases have charge of all distribution, 
Nothing can get on the black market, 

Heart warming as all these reports are, 
it must be admitted that much uncertainty 
and waste are involved in sending indi- 
vidual packages. Understaffed post offices 
in Europe are sometimes swamped with 
parcels. Transportation is lacking. Thefts 
occur, and gifts find their way into the 
black market. 

CARE is a good answer to the personal 
package problem (Cooperative for Ameri- 
can Remittances to Europe). This new 
nonprofit organization is made up of the 
Cooperative League and 23 major relief 
and labor groups throughout the Nation. 
Most of the agencies mentioned in this 
article are now members of CARE. The 
package is the 10-in-one ration kit pre- 
pared for combat troops. CARE took over 
nearly 3 million of them from the Govern- 
ment. The kit contains about 40,000 
calories plus such incidentals as matches, 
soap, and paper towels. CARE will see 
that one of these packages gets to the ad- 
dress you send them—with your check— 
in a very short time. Your request will be 
air mailed to the country of the addressee 
and filled from the CARE stock pile there. 
You are guaranteed a receipt from the ad- 
dressee, or your money refunded within a 
reasonable time. CARE is the only way 
you can send a large package—it weighs 
about 49 pounds—duty free to Europe. 
Already approximately a million pounds of 
food is stock piled in Europe. 

The 24 supporting agencies urge their 
own membership to use CARE, because of 
its speed and safety. If this seems te- 
grettably impersonal, let’s remember that 
we are trying to help feed more than half 
the people in the world. Sentiment must 
give way to efficiency. Give money and ust 
CARE. 


Sorry! Material from several agencies was 
received too late to include. 
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PEACH BONANZA 


Uncle Sam is urging housewives to cash 
in on the peach bonanza—to make full use 
of the bumper crop which is coming to 
market. 

Already the peak of the early peach 
marketing has passed in some places, but 
there is promise of liberal supplies of later 
peaches in the Midwestern and Northern 
Sates all during August and particularly 
during late August and early September. 
Present prospect is that the total peach crop 
this year will reach more than 81 million 
byshels. That is only 1 percent below the 
all-time record peach crop of 1945. 

This good news is a signal for the smart 
housewife to be on her toes to take advan- 
tage of the peach plenty, to add variety to 
meals now and to lay by stocks of canned, 
frozen, or dried peaches for use later when 
hresh fruits are scarce and higher priced. 
Full use of the bountiful peach crop not only 
makes better eating for American families. 
lt also aids famine relief by enabling con- 
sumers to cut down on consumption of 
scarce staples urgently needed overseas to 
fight hunger. 

To prevent any waste of the plentiful and 
perishable peach crop, transportation agen- 
cies and the food trade have been urged 
to give priorities to peaches during the 
heavy marketing seasom. Cooperating 
wholesalers, distributors, and retailers are 
pushing peaches. Restaurants are asked 
to feature peaches on menus and table 
tents. Diners-out can help, too, by order- 
ing peach dishes. 





Deserved Popularity 

Not ony are peaches good to eat, 
they're good for you. Ripe peaches con- 
tain fair amounts of vitamin C and yellow- 
fleshed peaches are a good source of 
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vitamin A. When it comes to canning, 
peaches are first choice with home canners, 
who put up 697 million quarts last year. 
Peaches are versatile, easy to prepare 
and easy to eat for breakfast, lunch, dinner, 
and beween-meal snacks. They're tops 
eaten out of hand, sliced with cream or 
milk, or served as a fruit cup alone or with 
other fruits. They're good in a salad, too, 
and as a principal ingredient for desserts. 





S 
G2 
Save is the Watchword 

Faced with shortages of many food 
standbys, intelligent meal planners wel- 
come the peach plenty for the first aid it 
provides them in cutting the use of flour, 
fats and oils, and sugar to a minimum 

Ripe peaches don't require sugar when 
eaten out of hand or in salad. No sugar is 
required to dry peaches but some sweeten- 
ing is generally wanted when dried fruit is 
served. Serving cooked peaches warm 
brings out their full flavor and sweetness, so 
helps save sugar. 

Since peaches make such a good dish 
‘as is’ or with a little sugar, they make it 
easier for the housewife to abide by the 
famine emergency appeal to skip pastries 
and cakes and thus save flour and fats for 
the starving. Cutting down on pastry con- 
sumption also helps overcome bread short- 
ages in this country. 


‘Put Up" Peaches 


To be sure of enjoying a good supply of 
peaches next winter, foresighted house- 
wives will do well to ‘put up” peaches 
while they are plentiful and prices are 
lower. 

Peaches are easy to can. It’s not neces- 
sary to have a pressure canner to process 
them, as they can be safely processed 
by the boiling water-bath method. 


As canning sugar is limited to 10 pounds 
per person, the wartime rule of 1 pound of 
sugar to 4 pounds of peaches should still be 
followed. Light-colored corn sirup may re- 
place one-third of the sugar. Avoid 
strong-flavored _ sirup, sugar, or 
molasses. 


brown 


Freezing is a particularly good way to 
keep peaches for families that have a home 
freezer or rent freezer locker space. Some 
varieties of peaches are more suitable for 
freezing than others, but you can get advice 
on this from your State experiment station. 

Home drying is another good method for 
preserving peaches now for use later. 
Peaches may also be made into sweet 
spreads and pickled. 

Urgent need for housewives this season 
to equal or exceed their last year's record 
of preserving 3% billion quarts of fruits and 
vegetables is being emphasized by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. National Home 
Food Preservation Week was observed late 
in July to focus attention on this means of 
increasing supplies 

Full use of community food-preservation 
centers in the drive to save food and build 
up stocks of home canned goods is urged. 
In many places, volunteer groups can fruit 
and vegetables for school lunches, hospi- 
tals, and other community institutions, be- 
sides filling up their family larder with home 
canned goods 











Home Food Preservation Aids 


Ask your local food-preservation center, 
home demonstration agent, or State asri- 
cultural college for free, dependable direc- 
tions on home food preservation. Or write 
to the Office of Information, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the following free bulletins: Home 
Canning of Fruits and Vegetables—AWI- 
93; Home Freezing of Fruits and Vege- 
tables—AIS-48; Oven Drying—AWI-59; 
Home-Made Jellies, Jams, and Preserves— 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1800; 

Pickle and Relish Recipes—AWI-103. 
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Country Doctor 


Is there a doctor in the county? The 
chances are there are not many, if the 
county is a rural one. Testifying before a 
Congressional committee, the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture disclosed that 
while 43 percent of the Nation’s popula- 
tion is rural, only 18 percent of the pro- 
fessional and related medical personnel in 
the country live in farm or village locali- 
ties. Before the war the average rural 
county had 1 doctor for each 1,700 per- 
sons, while the average big city had 1 
doctor to each 650 persons. Experts say 
there should be atleast 1 doctor to each 
1,000 persons, but some farm counties had 
only 1 doctor for each 5,000 and some were 
even worse off. During the war 81 coun- 
ties didn’t have any doctor at all. 


Peanut Money 


Farmers are getting 10 times more from 
peanut sales now than they did back in 
1932—$150,000,000 a year now compared 
with $15,000,000 then. Reason: Huge de- 
mand for peanuts growing out of the war. 

Today every part of the peanut is used, 
including the shell. During the war pea- 
nut shells were used to clean carbon from 
aircraft engines and to polish metal sur- 
faces that would have been worn down too 
much by use of harsher abrasives. And 
Americans are gobbling up peanuts at the 
rate of 614 pounds per capita this year as 
compared to 414 pounds a year before the 
war. While this increased consumption 
of peanuts may be partly explained by 
wartime shortages of fats, higher pur- 
chasing power of consumers is another im- 
portant factor—the maintenance of which 
is important to the future of the peanut 
industry. 
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Chiquita Banana 

Banana is an African word that describes 
the long, yellow fingerlike fruit which 
makes people shopping in grocery stores 
forget their manners and make small riots. 
The armies of Alexander the Great came 
upon this soft sweet starchy fruit in the 
valley of the Indus some 300 years before 
the Christian era. From India it fingered 
its way to the Pacific Islands. Around the 
year 650 A. D. the Arabs began growing 
bananas in Palestine, and then, hawking 
the bananas, ivory, and slaves through the 
Dark Continent, they finally carried them 
to the West Coast of Africa. From there 
Portugese traders transported bananas to 
the Canary Islands. They came to the 
American tropics with a Spanish mission- 
ary, and now with the whole world know- 
ing about them and wanting them, they 
are going to be hard to get for at least 
several years more. American imports of 
bananas in 1945 were less than half the 
prewar average. Imports will be higher in 
1946, but transportation shortages and 
the ravages of a banana disease known as 
sigatoka will delay the day when a bunch 
of bananas no longer starts a stampede. 


Electronic Age 

Electronic heat is the scientific magic 
which can be used to turn each molecule 
of a foodstuff into a self-cooking heating 
unit. From the Bureau of Human Nuttri- 
tion and Home Economics come some re- 
ports on what electronic heating will do: 

Produces packaged whole wheat bread, 
Boston brown bread, and white bread 
which remain mold free for 2 weeks; re- 
moves infestation from white flour and 
biscuit and gingerbread mix; defrosts 30- 
pound packages of frozen strawberries and 
raspberries in minutes instead of the cus- 
tomary 4 hours required in warm water; 


defrosts 5-pound blocks of frozen eg 
into low-bacteria-count eggs in less th 

inutes; bakes heavy cookies in 75 s 
ons; roasts 5-pound legs of lamb in 
mfnutes. 


What gives rural housewives that ti 
feeling and ways to reduce fatigue are 
subjects of a recent survey by the Illing 
Experiment Station. 

Many rural homemakers find that w 
ing is their most fatiguing task, so th 
was studied in detail. Evidence show 
that the hardship of washday is great 
increased by lack of suitable equipme 
and inefficient management. Inexpensiy 
easily constructed equipment can lightg 
the housewife’s task—by reducing 
carrying of water and clothes, the liftig 
of water, stooping to sort and star 
clothes, and stooping and stretching 
hang them. Compact arrangement 
equipment also helps to reduce the nug 
ber of movements involved in doif 
laundry. 
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Smart Fashions 


Farm women, the Bureau of Hum 
Nutrition and Home Economics report 
have met higher prices for clothing a 
hats with characteristic ingenuity. Usif 
everything from scraps to feed ‘sacks, 
bama farm women made more than am 
lion garments in 1945—dresses, aprot 
slips, panties, handbags, and even tailong 
suits. And in the Midwest, women 
using salad bowls to block hats and o 
to quick-dry the hats after they have be 
blocked. 





LISTEN TO CONSUMER TIME 


Every Saturday—Coast to Coast 

over N.B.C. 12:15 p. m. EST 
11:15 a. m. CST 
10:15 a. m. MST 
9:15 a. m. PST 


Dramatizations, interviews, questions and an 
on consumer problems. Tune in. 
Brought to you by the 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: 





U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1946 
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